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and Jews had found an asylum in what was
Dnce a land of liberty. For these people this
was their second flight. A third was to follow.
They now crowded into what became,
after the armistice had been concluded, the
non-occupied territory. I shall relate later
what happened to those who could not get
there in time but fell into German hands.
Seven to eight million men, not counting
the army, were thrust upon a region which
normally accommodated about one third of
the French population and had already at
the beginning of the war accepted the bulk
of the refugees from the war zone. There
they crammed the towns and camped on
the roads. They were hospitably received
by the local population, but the most charit-
able good-will was not sufficient to cope with
the emergency. Transport was at a standr
still; food-stocks were rapidly emptied, and
no fresh supplies were forthcoming. The
complete disorganisation of the defeated
country increased the calamity.
Most difficult of all was the plight of the
foreigners. I shall not describe in detail their
sorry case and how they felt about it. A
nation, like a man, is apt to become egoistic
in distress: France, too, grew heartless.
Drained of all her resources, driven to adapt